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head of the extension division of the col- 
lege, but with the county agricultural 
agents. 

The next paper was "How shall we In- 
terest and induce our faculty and students 
to more general cultural reading," by Eliz- 
abeth Forrest, librarian of the Montana 
State College. 

(See p. 159) 

The next paper was on "The relation 
of the Agricultural College and Experi- 
ment Station Libraries to the Library of 
the Federal Department of Agriculture," 
by Miss Claribel R. Barnett, librarian of 
the Department of Agriculture, which in 
her regretted absence was read by Miss 
Caroline B. Sherman. 

(See p. 156) 
An "Index to Agricultural Periodicals" 
was discussed in a report by Miss Vina E. 
Clark, of Iowa State College. 

(Seep. 162) 
Miss Clark's report was followed by the 
announcement that the H. W. Wilson Co. 
expected to publish an index to agricul- 
tural periodicals beginning with January, 
1916. Mr. Rowell, the Wilson Company's 



representative, who was present, stated 
that at present Mr. Wilson had worked 
out what seemed an equitable scheme of 
cost to libraries; that is, $1.00 for every 
1,000 entries of periodicals subscribed for 
by a library and ten cents for every 1,000 
entries in periodicals for which the library 
did not subscribe. 

Mr. Wilson's communication that an in- 
dex was to be issued within a few months 
was received with great interest and pleas- 
ure by all present, but it was deemed wise 
to appoint a committee to report a definite 
plan for an index to be issued by the ag- 
ricultural libraries themselves, in case the 
Wilson Co. should fail to issue their index 
before the next annual meeting of the 
A. L. A., the committee to report at the ses- 
sion meeting of next year. The committee 
named were: Miss Vina E. Clark, Iowa 
State College; Mr. Charles R. Green, Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College, and Mr. 
W. M. Hepburn, Purdue University. 

The nominating committee reported the 
name of Mr. M. G. Wyer, librarian of the 
University of Nebraska, for chairman of 
the section for the coming year. Their 
report was approved and Mr. Wyer elected. 
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The first session of the Catalog Section 
was held Friday afternoon, June 4th, the 
acting-chairman, Mr. Adolf Law Voge, 
reference librarian of the Mechanics'-Mer- 
cantile library, San Francisco, presiding. 

Having called the meeting to order, the 
acting chairman said they all regretted 
that the winning leadership of Dr. Wiley 
had been denied them, through illness. "I 
am attempting to conduct this session," 
said the chairman, "in the spirit in which 
I think he would have conducted it. Your 
respected secretary, Miss Sutliff, of New 
York, has also found it impossible to at- 
tend, and Miss Alice Healy, chief of the 
catalog division of the San Francisco pub- 
lic library, has kindly assumed her work 
for the section." 



Upon motion the minutes of the last ses- 
sion were accepted as printed. 

The chairman next appointed as a nomi- 
nating committee, Miss Letitia Gosman, 
chairman, Miss Nella Martin, and Miss 
Gertrude Phipps. 

As there were no committee reports be- 
fore the section, the chairman introduced 
the first subject of the session with the 
following remarks: 

Mr. Merrill's first paper on a Code for 
classifiers proposing that a committee of 
the A. L. A. be appointed, was read at the 
Pasadena meeting of the A. L. A. in May, 
1911. The Executive Board later appointed 
to form this committee: Messrs. Merrill, 
Bay, Biscoe, Cutter, Hanson, Martel and 
Windsor. This committee did not meet in 
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1912 or 1913, but collected three hundred 
points for future consideration. At the 
Washington meeting of the A. L. A. in 1914, 
a valuable contribution to the subject was 
suggested by Mr. Martell who proposed 
printing temporary decisions on cards. 

The paper of WM. STETSON MERRILL, 
chairman of the Committee of the A. L. A. 
on a Code for classifiers, (read by Mr. 
Chas. F. Woods, Mechanics'-Mercantile 
library of San Francisco,) was then pre- 
sented. 

WHAT CLASSIFIERS ARE SAYING 
ABOUT THE CODE* 

A collection of decisions illustrating 
what may be brought together in a Code 
for classifiers, was mimeographed last year 
and a few advance copies were distributed 
at the Washington conference. Since then 
sixty copies have been sent out to librari- 
ans, classifiers, directors and instructors 
in library schools, with a letter asking for 
comments and criticism, and indication as 
to whether these rules agreed with their 
practice. Thus far but one annotated copy 
has been received. 

Comment from the librarians has been 
uniformly favorable. "Its usefulness 
ought to be very considerable," writes one. 
Another: "Every rule that I have tested 
seems to be so sane and proper that I am 
beginning to believe that you have left 
nothing for the rest of us to do except to 
follow the pathway marked out." The 
president of the A. L. A. writes: "Your 
committee is doing a very important and 
useful work." "Is it as possible," writes a 
librarian who is also a director of a library 
school, — "Is it as possible to make a code 
for classification as to make a code of rules 
for cataloging? Does not the right place in 
which to classify a book depend so much on 
the kind of library that is classifying it 
that it is difficult or perhaps impossible to 
prepare a body of positive dogma on the 
subject which can be followed in all li- 
braries with anything like the same uni- 
formity that inheres in the practice of 
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cataloging?" "... It seems to us," he 
says later, "that you sometimes overempha- 
size the intent of the author." A teacher of 
classification found it immediately applica- 
ble. Three classifiers have subjected the 
Code to exhaustive scrutiny. Miss Jennie 
D. Fellows, head cataloger at the New York 
state library, has marked against every 
rule the words "yes" or "no," indicating 
their practice. Of some five hundred points 
brought out in the Code, 408 conform to 
their practice; nine differ, but the ruling 
of the Code is preferred by the classifier; 
and eleven are out of the scope of the li- 
brary. In other words, eighty-five per cent 
of the rulings are confirmed. This is pre- 
cisely the kind of comment that will be 
most useful. 

Miss Ida F. Farrar, chief cataloger at 
the City library association, Springfield, 
Mass., has examined the Code carefully. 
Certain scattered topics, she thinks, would 
be better grouped at the beginning as 
general directions; e. g.: aspects of a sub- 
ject, illustrative material, local treatment 
of topics, new subjects, persons for whom 
written, relations of things, value or truth 
of a book. 

Miss Julia Pettee, head cataloger at the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
has also sent helpful comments probably 
included in a paper presented at this Cata- 
log section. 

The "Library journal" reviewed the Code 
in the issue of November, 1914. Mr. Bay's 
comments upon it appeared in the Decem- 
ber number. The main point of the re- 
viewer is that the Code is superfluous. No 
classifier worthy of the name needs it and 
no beginner could make use of it. "I find 
too," the reviewer says, "that both in the 
body and the index of the Dewey decimal 
classification many of the directions re- 
peated in this Code are clearly given. 
Frequent trouble and indecision in clas- 
sifying books is not due nearly so much 
to doubt of the intent of the author as to 
difficulty in finding a number in one's sys- 
tem of classification which fits it. . . . So 
long as the classification of a collection is 
done consistently, so long as all material 
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on like subjects is grouped together on the 
shelves, even if the result is disapproved 
of by some whose opinions differ as to the 
exact place, does it matter vitally after 
all?" 

One of the main points in favor of a 
code is that it enables the classifier to do 
precisely what the reviewer claims to be 
the thing of vital importance, namely, to 
keep together books on the same topic. 
The reviewer thinks this end may be at- 
tained without the aid of a code. Mr. J. C. 
Bay, chief classifier at the John Crerar li- 
brary, in his reply to the "Library journal" 
reviewer, after giving some examples of 
various problems of classifying books by 
the printed systems in common use, says: 
"In the John Crerar library we find it use- 
ful to hold meetings known as council 
meetings, its members being the chiefs of 
staff and its leader and moderator the li- 
brarian, which body debates and decides all 
important problems of procedure of the 
kind exemplified above; the decisions are 
recorded and kept on file. Decisions of this 
kind are absolutely necessary. ... No 
system of classification devised and in ac- 
tual use gives more than an indication of 
what may be done in the placing of books 
in a library. The committee now at work 
attempts to define what actually is done, 
and presumably should be done in the way 
of actual practice." 

The Code, in its present form at least, 
is intended neither as a compilation of 
knotty points of difficulty for the expert 
classifier, nor as a primer of classification 
for the beginner, but as an illustration of a 
comprehensive treatise on the principles of 
assigning books to their proper places in 
any system or grouping of the topics of hu- 
man knowledge. 

The criticism has been made, on the 
one hand, that it is too elementary, and 
on the other hand, that its rules are obvi- 
ous. The elementary points were intro- 
duced merely to round out the idea of a 
comprehensive statement of principles. 
That the rules are not truisms is shown, 
since fifteen per cent are reversed or are 
not followed by the New York state library. 



As to the difficulty of the problems, I in- 
cluded all cases calling for careful discrimi* 
nation that arose in three years' work in a 
scholar's library. The rules given obvi- 
ously illustrate classification of books in 
history and literature mostly; many more 
topics, from the natural and social sciences, 
are needed to round out the compilation. 

Some of the rules were copied bodily 
from one or another of the printed systems. 
Even were most of them to be found scat- 
tered through these systems, it would not 
render the Code less useful. Such a code 
aims to bring together in orderly sequence 
a set of principles for the guidance of the 
classifier, enabling him to choose between 
two or more places in which a given book 
might be shelved, thereby securing uniform- 
ity. Now, when system is introduced into 
every human industry, no one would ex- 
pect to carry such principles in his head, 
even were such a feat possible. In large 
institutions, where a number of assistants 
classify hundreds or thousands of volumes, 
written rules are indispensable. 

On many points the systems do not help. 
Where, for example, are such directions as 
these given in the Dewey or Cutter sys- 
tems? — (a) Keep together a series that has 
significance, as a series, for the field 
covered by it. (b) Class illustrative ma- 
terial under the topic illustrated, whatever 
may be its character; e. g., a collection of 
Icelandic sagas translated, because of their 
bearing upon the Norse discovery of 
America, — hence not literature but geog- 
raphy, (c) Class a work on the influence 
of one literature upon another under the 
literature affected, but a work on the in- 
fluence exercised by one author upon a 
foreign literature under literary criticism 
of that author, (d) Class mathematics for 
electricians under electricity. Treating of 
compound titles or books on two or more 
subjects, the Code distinguishes twelve 
different senses in which the word "and" 
may be used in a title, and directs that the 
classification is determined by its mean- 
ing, not by the fact that one topic is named 
first. For example, a title "Norse literature 
and English literature," meaning the influ- 
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ence of Norse upon English literature, 
should be classed under the latter, although 
Norse is named first and may form the sub- 
ject matter of most of the book. The only 
rule I can find for compound books is one 
based either upon relative grouping of 
words of the title page (a mere printer's 
device) or else upon the physical bulk of 
the respective topics. The intent of the 
author determines what such a book is 
about, and should be carefully ascertained 
before classifying the book. 

The Committee will be glad to hear from 
everybody who cares to comment upon the 
work. 

[Chairman suggests that it would be 
valuable to arrange the Code in two parts: 
First, A classified list of instructions and 
suggestions concerning the process of clas- 
sifying; second, An alphabetic list of con- 
crete cases of classifying certain subjects. 
In every instance, to avoid being dogmatic, 
the reasons for the decision should be given 
with examples of books so classed.] 

Letitia Gosman, chief of catalog and 
classification departments, Princeton Uni- 
versity library, read a paper on 

THE CODE AS AN EFFICIENT AGENT 
IN LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 

"The library journal," "Public libraries," 
and the "Bulletin of the A. L. A." for the 
past year show that efficiency is the key 
word of library thinking today. There are : 
the report of the exhibit of labor-saving de- 
vices at the Washington Conference, Mr. 
Thompson's article in the Bulletin recom- 
mending a permanent clearing house for 
labor-saving methods and devices, referen- 
ces to co-operative lists, e. g.: those pub- 
lished by business houses for the Los 
Angeles Library. 

It is rightly said (by Mr. Quinn) that 
"The cataloging of a library is one of the 
most troublesome and expensive depart- 
ments of its administration." Anything 
which lessens this expense is welcome. A 
code for classifiers would save expense. 

Every library has, and must have, some- 
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thing equivalent applying to the use of its 
system of classification, either unwritten 
and handed down from one classifier to 
another, or recorded as decisions are made 
by the head classifier or librarian. The es- 
sence of the modern movement for effi- 
ciency lies in this situation; where a mat- 
ter can be reduced to precise formulated 
procedure and is not, it is the very formu- 
lation of these rules which is relied on to 
reveal the leak. How this applies in the 
library it is not hard to see. Mr. Merrill 
says in his preface to the proposed code 
that the rules there expressed are "Largely 
the record of decisions made in the course 
of the past three years by one member of 
the committee, in connection with his of- 
ficial duties." That is the essence of the 
matter. Think what it cost that one li- 
brary in three years time in the matter of 
these decisions only, and you have what is 
repeated in all large libraries. 

There are two time-costing factors; first, 
the framing of new decisions, and second, 
the repeated instruction of every new as- 
sistant. Neither can be escaped. The 
chances are that it cost Mr. Merrill annu- 
ally for these three years not less than 70 
hours per year for these decisions. Add to 
this the time given by an assistant to the 
consideration of each question before con- 
sulting the head of the department, and the 
time cost of new decisions is probably 
doubled. 

Now the second factor, of training. A 
decision once made, it only takes a fraction 
of a minute to answer a classifier, but the 
classifier will be sure to worry with it 
first. Moreover, this must be repeated for 
every new classifier if there is no code. 
There is no escape from it. Under the 
most favorable circumstances the time- 
cost will be three times that of consulting 
the code. Many libraries are so aware of 
this that they make a card record of de- 
cisions, but a printed code will save some- 
thing over consulting a card code, and a 
full code, a great deal over a partial code 
of decisions which has often to be enlarged 
by new decisions. The minimum annual 
cost of time in a library with two or three 
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assistant classifiers is at the very least 
sixty or seventy hours overhead time, and 
three times as much assistant time. Three- 
fourths of this time might be saved by an 
extensive, well printed and well indexed 
code. The more extensive such a code is, 
the greater will be the saving effected. Any 
head classifier, however well schooled the 
new assistants, will vouch for this. 

In organizing a new library or /eorgan- 
izing an old one under a new administra- 
tion, if the librarian and trained assistants 
are all from different schools, probably all 
decisions must be made anew and each as- 
sistant trained. Suppose they had been 
trained in a code, just as they have been 
trained in the Dewey Classification or the 
A. L. A. catalog rules, then months of work 
would have been saved. 

The code will aid readers too. Few 
things cost more of the highly paid time of 
a reference librarian, than the reader un- 
trained to the usage of the library. With 
hundreds of alternative usages, the reader 
must ask the reference librarian. A code 
would often save the need of questions, 
or permit more accurate and prompter 
answers. Here too there would be some 
saving, and saving to the reference libra- 
rian as well. Here are some actual occur- 
rences: 1. In the Princeton University li- 
brary the head filer was so often asked 
about certain points in filing that a "code 
of rules for filing" was placed over the cata- 
logs. 2. The reference librarian and as- 
sistants are often asked about the classifi- 
cation, so that under "Location of books" a 
short outline of classification was given in 
the library information pamphlet, used also 
in the short course on the use of the library 
given every year by the English depart- 
ment to the entering class. 3. The refer- 
ence librarian is often asked such questions 
as, "Do you classify all your periodicals to- 
gether?" or, "What do you do with biogra- 
phies?" and questions which could be di- 
rectly answered by the rules on "Influence" 
or "Language vs. topics." A short code of 
classification to help readers in this way 
will be included in the pamphlet next year. 

In conclusion let me clearly and pointed- 



ly say, that it is in precisely such factors 
as these, that the time cost of cataloging 
mounts up. The time waste in research, 
discussion, and questions is the real prob- 
lem of the cost of cataloging — not the 
amount of time that it takes actually to 
apply the sum of the processes to a book. 
A simple research question as to alternate 
terms or usage may burn away more time 
than the cataloging of several books. 

The final paper on the Code (read by 
Miss Josephine A. Rathbone of the Pratt 
Institute School of Library Economy) was 
by Julia Pettee, head cataloger, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, on 

THE PROPOSED CODE FOR CLASSI- 
FIERS—A DISCUSSION* 

Mr. Merrill has done a substantial serv- 
ice in bringing the question of classification 
to the front. His rules are both suggestive 
and helpful. I wish to discuss the form of 
the printed rules and the larger problem of 
our classification systems which the pro- 
posal of a code brings to the front. 

The tentative alphabetical arrangement 
seems to reduce their usefulness. A code 
for classifiers is designed for two classes, 
novices and practical classifiers with puz- 
zling problems. 

Library schools would welcome a good 
text book on practical classification. No 
school seems to find this code adaptable. 
Here a subject arrangement is needed. If 
the subject under study is Bibliography, 
the teacher aims to describe it as de- 
fined by the various systems. The code 
offers no help here. Questions like the fol- 
lowing will arise. Is a summary or an 
analysis of a work bibliography? What 
shall we do with literary history? What 
shall we do with lists of books on special 
topics, or on individual authors? Where 
do library catalogs belong? The code an- 
swers all these questions, scattered from A 
to Z, as follows: Literary history vs. Bib- 
liography; History of a topic; Literary his- 
tory of a topic; Bibliography; Catalogs; 
Bibliography of special forms of literature; 
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Bibliography of individuals; -Libraries, pri- 
vate; Special collections; National vs. sub- 
ject bibliography. What will the rules lose 
by subject-grouping that a good index will 
not supply? They gain everything. When 
grouped they indicate the treatment of the 
class as a whole, and the student remem- 
bers the specific rules as they fit into the 
general logic of the class. Only a very 
brave student would attack the detached 
rules offered in the tentative code. If he 
finished he would understand the confusion 
of Babel. 

The practical classifier with a puzzling 
book is no better able to use the code. For 
example: He has "The East of Asia" (a 
general periodical in English published in 
China). Would he ever look for it under 
"Racial publications," where the rule which 
applies to this sort of periodical is? When 
classifying books dictionary headings do 
not run through our heads. But in a 
classified code he would instinctively look 
under the general heading "Periodicals." 

I would look for my rules in the same 
subject categories that I class my book in. 
Mr. Merrill has emphasized adventitious 
relationships, whereas in a treatise on clas- 
sification vital relationships are based upon 
the logic of the subject grouping. 

The student and the practical classifier 
both need a work which will treat of clas- 
sification by subject groups. 

The rules in the tentative code fall into 
two groups. First, general suggestions ap- 
plying alike to all classes, and, second, 
rules which relate to definite kinds of sub- 
ject matter. Why not treat first the gene- 
ral directions applicable to all classes, and 
then arrange the rules which apply to par- 
ticular subjects under the large subject 
groups common to all systems, Bibliog- 
raphy, Philosophy, Social science, etc. 
Then, whether arranged in large subject 
groups or alphabetically, they would be 
equally applicable to all systems. A gene- 
ral code will have to be limited to usages 
common to all systems. If the rules will 
not fit into these common subject groups 
something is the matter with them. Mr. 



Merrill's rules do fall into these groups 
very well. 

Next as introductory to the specific rul- 
ings, let us have careful definitions of the 
scope and intention of these subject di- 
visions. We all think we know, for ex- 
ample, what we mean by history, or litera- 
ture or art. But do we? Try yourself to 
define these terms as the classifications use 
them and when you have succeeded you 
will find many perplexing problems cleared 
up. Many of the rules offered in the tenta- 
tive code could be characterized as ex- 
amples in the definition of the various sub- 
ject groups. * * * 

State clearly in the code the lines of 
cleavage of our subject groups and the 
detailed decisions have to follow. 

Let us now consider the imperfections 
in our classification schemes and our con- 
sequent need of help. We hail with de- 
light the promise of a code which will 
answer the questions which we are repeat- 
edly asking of each other, "What do you 
do with such and such a book, there is no 
place for it in my scheme?" If the rules 
are equally applicable to all systems they 
will register decisions that are based on the 
general logical principles of all systems. 
They will help us to just this extent and no 
further. They cannot give us any practi- 
cal help in the exasperating inadequacies 
of our present schemes. I am working 
with the Dewey. I have a whole group of 
books on the present status of the negro. 
Must I put these under Slavery, 326? We 
get no ray of help upon such questions as 
these and we still turn to each other in 
despair. The crying need of experienced 
classifiers is not so much a code of element- 
ary rules or even a list of special decisions 
as it is a better system adapted to popular 
use. 

Now before we can have a better classifi- 
cation system there is much work to be 
done which a code should carefully con- 
sider. How shall we go to work to clear 
away the difficulties of our present scheme? 
By making a new scheme? It would prob- 
ably be quite as faulty as the ones it was 
meant to displace. At present, it seems 
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to me, the only profitable line of work lies in 
getting down to a study of the fundamental 
logical principles upon which our classifi- 
cation schemes rest. Our classifications, 
like Topsy, have just "growed." Mr. Mer- 
rill rightly argues, that at many points the 
usages of classifiers are not fixed either by 
our schemes or by common practice, and 
that we need to collect information as to 
what tendencies are growing among classi- 
fiers and classification makers. But until 
we know more about the organic structure 
of our schemes, know where the schemes 
themselves are logically weak and where 
they are on firm ground, how can we judge 
whether these tendencies are in the right 
direction or check them if they are not. 
To illustrate, take Psychology. Our classi- 
fications have treated it shabbily. In its 
present status it is an experimental sci- 
ence, but even the L. C. appends it to Phi- 
losophy. Nor is this the worst. Its unity 
as a science is not even allowed. Psychol- 
ogy of religion, which is perfectly good 
psychology, is called Religion which it is 
not. The psychology of childhood and 
youth is shunted into Education, and so on. 
The one ruling which I found on Psychol- 
ogy in the code, viz., "A work on the psy- 
chology of special phenomena or events 
class under topic," I should characterize as 
poor because it seems to encourage the 
breaking up of a unified topic. But we can 
not know whether tendencies expressed 
in rulings are poor or good until we have 
studied the general relationships of the 
logic underlying our schemes. 

What seems to me should be our next 
large undertaking in the field of classifica- 
tion is a comparative treatise on the logi- 
cal structure of the Dewey, the Cutter and 
the L. C. This should precede any attempt 
to make the radical improvements in our 
present systems which we so badly need. 

Any proposed work on classification must 
take this demand for a comparative treat- 
ise into consideration. But the L. C. is 
not finished and it would be foolish to at- 
tempt a comparative work before it is. 
In the meantime Mr. Merrill offers us a 



considerable amount of useful material. 
What shall we do with it? 

If the rules are rearranged under large 
common subject groups and definitions 
added which will point out clearly the 
main lines of cleavage, it would make a 
most useful manual. It would then also 
furnish a starting point for the larger com- 
prehensive, comparative treatise which we 
must contemplate before we can hope for 
a radical betterment of our schemes. And 
it is a better popular scheme that we should 
keep steadily in mind. 

If the code is published, its usefulness to 
practical classifiers would be greatly in- 
creased if an appendix dealing exclusively 
with the Dewey might be added, giving a 
selection of alternative schemes and emen- 
dations which have been worked out and 
tested in various libraries. 

Miss Rathbone after reading the paper 
expressed the hope that the Section, or the 
Council would take up the subject of the 
D. C. expansions, for which there was 
great need. 

Dr. C. W. Andrews said he spoke not as 
a member of the Section, but of the Coun- 
cil, but believed the appointment of such 
a committee would be acceptable to Mr. 
Dewey. 

The chairman said that prompted by 
correspondence in this vein he wrote to Mr. 
Dewey asking whether the appointment of 
a committee of the A. L. A. to deal with 
expansions would be acceptable. Mr. Dewey 
replied: "We have agreed with the I. I. B. 1 
to form an international D. C. council 
that will be the final board of decision. We 
would also be very glad to have an advis- 
ory committee from the A. L. A. whose 
business it would be to submit suggestions 
and to express their opinions as represent- 
ing the A. L. A. on various questions which 
we would send to the members from time 
to time. * * * You may say for me, 
we would cordially welcome the appoint- 
ment of such a committee and all sugges- 
tions it might make would be given the 
most careful consideration and that we 
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would in turn submit to the members of 
the committee for their criticism all 
changes proposed by others." 

Chairman proposed the following reso- 
lution to be submitted to the Council: 

Resolved: That the Catalog section of 
the American Library Association recom- 
mends that a committee be appointed to be 
known as the Advisory committee on Deci- 
mal Classification expansions; the function 
of this committee to be to consider and sug- 
gest to the editors of the B. C. desirable ex- 
pansions and additions and to propose the 
details and subdivisions of such expansions. 

The adoption of this resolution was 
moved and seconded and unanimously ap- 
proved by the Section. 

The next paper (read by Mr. Joseph L. 
Wheeler of Los Angeles public library) 
was by Maey A. Haktwell, cataloger in the 
office of the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C, on 

CLASSIFICATION OF FEDERAL 
DOCUMENTS* 

Federal documents must be classed in 
one of two ways, either following a subject 
classification or that of the Superintendent 
of Documents Office. The adherents of 
both will have equally decided views; and 
perhaps nothing that I may say will shake 
their confidence. It's like sailing between 
Scylla and Charybdis. 

Apparently the Code for classifiers makes 
no mention of Federal documents. Is the 
subject of too little importance? Or are 
the compilers doubtful what to say? Or 
did I fail to find the paragraph? 

Perhaps it is best to begin by stating 
arguments for and against classification by 
subject or by the notation of the Office of 
the Superintendent of Documents, pub- 
lished in detail in the 3d edition of the 
Checklist of U. S. Public Documents, 1789- 
1909. 

Advantages of a Subject Classification 

1. A subject classification permits placing 
Federal documents, as well as state, county, 
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municipal, and foreign government publica- 
tions, side by side with non-government 
publications on the same subject. The 
usefulness of this practice is self-evident. 

2. Some time, probably, depository libra- 
ries may choose what government publica- 
tions they want. Then many depository li- 
braries will want everything to which they 
are entitled, others will select, and then 
there are advantages in subject arrange- 
ment. The smaller the document collec- 
tion, the stronger the argument for class- 
ing government publications with similar 
non-government works. 

3. If open shelf privileges are granted, a 
subject classification may prove the more 
useful. 

4. Libraries which have for years previ- 
ous to the publication of the Checklist fol- 
lowed a subject classification will probably 
be wiser to continue the practice. 

Disadvantages of a Subject Classification 

1. There is no way of shelving together 
all the publications of a department or 
even of one of its subordinate bureaus or 
divisions. The governmental author entry 
in the catalog is the only way that this can 
be done, even incompletely. The majority of 
librarians, probably, enter public docu- 
ments in their general catalog under "Uni- 
ted States" followed by the name of the 
department or by the name of the bureau. 
E. g.: 

Executive department=U. S.— Labor de- 
partment. 

Subordinate bureau=U. S. — Children's 
bureau. 

The catalog, then, brings together the 
publications of either one or the other, but 
it cannot bring together both department 
and bureau publications unless the head- 
ing includes both, that is, 

U. S. — Labor department — Children's bu- 
reau. 

This is cumbersome and undesirable in 
a general catalog, because it assumes that 
the public has a knowledge of the minute 
organization of the government in Wash- 
ington — which very few possess. 

2. Congressional documents, if arranged 
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by serial number as they should be, will 
necessarily be separated from other books 
on the same subject. Hence the subject 
classification is only of advantage for dupli- 
cate copies. 

3. In a subject classification the custom* 
ary difficulties occur for government pub- 
lications which treat of more than one sub- 
ject. 

Advantages of the Checklist Classification 

1. The Checklist notation is the out- 
growth of twenty years' experience in the 
library of the Office of the Superintendent 
of Documents, the most complete collection 
of United States government documents ex- 
tant. The notation is simple, with com- 
paratively few characters in each call num- 
ber. It is easy both to understand and 
apply. It is so expansive that it has stood 
the test of classifying 185,000 departmental 
publications in the library. It has also 
stood a severer test in the business section 
of the office, for since 1907, when it was 
applied to the card records for the stock of 
publications for sale and distribution, over 
thirty million publications have been 
handled smoothly and expeditiously by 
means of it. 

The only noteworthy change found neces- 
sary is that for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which outgrew its quarters, 
necessitating a reclassification on broader 
lines, which was published as Bulletin 17 
of our office. 

2. Since the publication of the Check- 
list the use of its classification by libraries 
of all sizes and kinds has steadily grown. 

3. As explained in detail on pages xiii-xv 
of the introduction to the Checklist (which 
see for further information), the classifi- 
cation is by the government publishing 
author: first, by departments; second, by 
subordinate bureaus; third, by series; 
fourth, by book numbers. This makes it 
possible for any library to compile lists 
of publications of any given executive de- 
partment, either as a whole, or by subordi- 
nate bureaus or divisions; and since the 
work of many of the departments is so 



highly specialized the resulting list will 
be subject bibliographies. 

4. Libraries, whether large or small, de- 
pository or non-depository, will find the 
Checklist classification the most economical 
to use as it is already worked out. The 
Checklist indicates the arrangement for 
both congressional and departmental pub- 
lications from the 15th Congress to the end 
of the calendar year 1909. The document 
indexes supply the serial numbers for later 
congressional publications, while the list 
of "New classes assigned" (Bulletin 15) 
and the monthly invoices of depository 
shipments bring the departmental classifi- 
cation up to date. Besides these publica- 
tions the Superintendent of Documents has 
issued other valuable bibliographical tools: 
the Document catalogs; the Monthly cata- 
logs and indexes thereto; the "Tables and 
index" for the Congressional set through 
the 52d Congress, which is now out of 
print; and the Price lists, which since 
January, 1913, have carried our library no- 
tation. If your document collection is kept 
intact you can make more use of these 
bibliographic tools, and save much time 
and money for classifying and cataloging. 
It is an open secret that many small libra- 
ries have neither the money nor assistants 
to classify and catalog government pub- 
lications, and United States documents are 
relegated to the cellar or attic and are in- 
accessible to the general public. The time 
spent in unraveling classification snags 
could better be spent in other library ac- 
tivities. Your card catalog of public docu- 
ments should by all means be continued, 
the catalog entries bringing subjects to- 
gether and supplementing the classified ar- 
rangement by government publishing of- 
fices. 

5. On the last day of each month the 
Superintendent of Documents issues a de- 
pository invoice which is sent with the last 
instalment of books for that month and 
which shows not only what publica- 
tions have been sent out during the month 
but also their Checklist classification. If 
this notation is used the books should be- 
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come available to the public more promptly 
than if classified by subjects. 

The office publications which carry the 
Checklist notation are — 

a. The Checklist, 1789-1909. 

b. New classes assigned Jan. 1, 1910- 
Oct. 31, 1913. (Bulletin 15.) 

c. Outline of revised classification for 
publications of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, as adopted Dec. 1914. (Bul- 
letin 17.) [This classification supersedes 
that under IC. given on pages 558-587 of 
the Checklist and on pages 10 and 11 of 
Bulletin 15.] 

d. Depository invoices. 

e. Price lists. 

Disadvantages of the Checklist 
Classification 

1. A classified arrangement by govern- 
ment publishing offices cannot keep to- 
gether a given series if that series passes 
from the jurisdiction of one department 
to another. The continuity then can be 
made perfectly clear by references in the 
Checklist and Document catalogs and in 
your own shelflists and card catalogs. The 
evils of occasionally separating a series 
are more than balanced by having a defi- 
nite abiding place for the thousands upon 
thousands of government publications 
which do not belong to any series, which 
are not in any sense continuations, and 
which are infinitely harder to arrange and 
classify. 

2. If several departments or bureaus pub- 
lish documents on the same subject, they 
do not fall together on the shelves. The 
catalog, however, locates them under the 
same subject heading. 

3. If your Federal documents are ar- 
ranged by the Checklist classification, 
what about state, county, municipal, and 
foreign government publications? Would 
its use necessarily demand special classi- 
fications for these other products of official- 
dom? If so, have any special classifications 
for them been evolved by anyone? I am 
deeply interested in this phase of the sub- 
ject and request information if such classi- 
fication schemes exist. The New York 
State library has done something of the 
kind. 



Advice to Librarians 

1. To non-depository libraries. Classify 
by subjects always. 

2. To depository libraries. Neither the 
subject classification nor the Checklist 
classification will answer every question 
from every possible angle in an entirely 
satisfactory manner. Librarians must 
choose and the following suggestions are 
made: 

a. On general principles it seems that 
depository libraries, with either large or 
small collections of Federal documents, 
cataloged or uncataloged, would in the 
long run find the Checklist classification 
preferable, unless the collection is very 
small, or if a subject classification is 
already in use and giving satisfaction. 

b. If dissatisfied with your present 
methods by subjects and if a change is 
desired, change to the Checklist classifi- 
cation. 

c. If your documents are not classified 
at all, adopt the Checklist method and 
begin at once. 

d. Whichever plan you decide upon ar- 
range Congressional documents by serial 
numbers. 

Danger Which Threatens Both 
Classifications 

The A. L. A. at its Kaaterskill conference 
passed a resolution asking that annual re- 
ports be omitted from the Congressional set. 
The Superintendent of Documents has ad- 
vocated the same measure. What the Su- 
perintendent of Documents and what li- 
brarians want is only one edition of annual 
reports, and that the plain title edition. 
But the printing bill, had it become law at 
the last session of Congress (the 3d session 
of the 63d Congress) would have printed in 
future the annual reports of Executive De- 
partments and those subordinate bureaus 
which submit a report to Congress, as Con- 
gressional documents only and there would 
have been no plain title editions of such 
annual reports. This condition of affairs 
still threatens you, for the printing bill be- 
fore the next Congress may contain the 
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same provision. Think what that would 
mean for your public document collection 
under either form of classification. Recall 
the fact that beginning with the 60th Con- 
gress, depository libraries have (1) received 
plain title editions of annual reports, (2) 
have received them promptly, (3) have been 
able to classify the different series of annu- 
al reports together, and (If) have been able 
to secure duplicates thereof, if desired. 
These advantages will all be taken away 
from you, if the framers of the next print- 
ing bill are not convinced of the advisabil- 
ity of removing annual . reports from the 
Congressional set. Concerted action is 
necessary. The co-operation of all librari- 
ans of depository libraries is desired. May 
I suggest that one practical way of showing 
your co-operation is for each individual to 
address a letter to the Joint Committee on 
Printing, U. S. Congress, Washington, D. C, 
praying that the annual reports of execu- 
tive departments and independent estab- 
lishments, and bureaus or divisions thereof, 
be not numbered in any series of Congres- 
sional documents. 

In this connection I wish to say that for 
the last eight years, from the 60th to the 
63d Congresses, inclusive, although deposi- 
tory libraries have not had the annual re- 
ports in the Congressional edition, such 
reports have actually been issued in both 
plain title and Congressional prints. Of 
the bound Congressional edition there are 
at present only 73 copies, distributed as fol- 
lows: 

No. of 
copies. 

Superintendent of Documents 1 

Smithsonian Institute for international 

exchanges 53 

Senate Library 5 

House Library 5 

Library of Congress 9 

73 
This is the reason why entries for the 

Congressional edition of annual reports 

have been included in Document catalogs 

and Document indexes. 
I repeat, what the Superintendent of 

Documents and what librarians want is 



only one edition of annual reports, but that 
the plain title edition and not the Congres- 
sional edition, which the printing bill be- 
fore the last Congress would have provided 
for. 

I have suggested above that you write 
to the Joint Committee on Printing relative 
to this annual report matter. I have a still 
further request to make concerning a 

Census of Libraries Using the Checklist 
Classification 

No statistics are at hand concerning the 
number of libraries using our classification. 
We only know that it is growing. In or- 
der that we may learn how generally it is 
used, will you kindly address a letter to 
the Librarian, Office of the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C, stating 
whether you do or do not use the Checklist 
classification. 

The next paper, by Bessie Goldbebg, 
head cataloger of the Chicago public li- 
brary, was on 

THE TREATMENT OF MUSIC IN CHI- 
CAGO'S NEW MUSIC ROOM* 

Very little has been published upon the 
treatment of music in the public library, 
though many libraries have music rooms. 
This is evidently not a neglected depart- 
ment but, perhaps, one that catalogers have 
had no difficulty in handling. 

Our music room was opened last Novem- 
ber and it seemed to me that since the sub- 
ject had never been discussed at a catalog 
section as far as I could find, our catalog- 
ing, classification, shelving and binding, 
would be of interest. 

The collection consists of 2,000 bound vol- 
umes and 1,500 pieces of sheet music and 
was selected by three prominent musical 
critics who conduct the music columns of 
our three largest daily papers, and we found 
it much worth while to have their interest 
as they keep the music room before the 
public by generous notices — and catered 
to Chicago's large amateur music loving 
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public rather than to the professional art- 
ist. 1 

The plan has been to form a home col- 
lection of music adapted to the skill and 
proficiency of the ordinary performer. The 
largest collection is for the more commonly 
used instruments: the piano, the violin and 
violoncello, and the like. Music for groups 
of instruments, chamber music, from du- 
ets to octets and even nonets in various in- 
strumental combinations form a large di- 
vision; also a selection of the standard 
concertos. Full orchestral scores and works 
involving virtuosity have been omitted. 
All the grand operas were transferred from 
the main stacks to the music room. 

The inclusion of sheet music which was 
at first looked upon with some apprehen- 
sion has proved by far the most popular 
feature of the room. 

The music was accessioned in the ordi- 
nary way. The cataloging and the rest 
were not quite so easy. Our music scores 
and musical literature are not shelved in 
the same room. So we have a separate 
music catalog in the music room which 
consists of a classed shelf list with a liberal 
use of guide cards and a subject index; 
and a dictionary catalog of composers, li- 
brettists, transcribers, arrangers, poets 
(only if of any literary importance) and 
title references from all titles by which a 
composition might be known. 

On the music catalog there is a notice 
telling the reader that this is a catalog of 
music scores and directing him to consult 
the public card catalog across the hall for 
other works by or about composers and 
on musical subjects and then in the pub- 
lic card catalog under every name and 
every instrument and musical subject 
there is a reference or a see also reference 
to the catalog of music scores in the music 
room. This is tentative until proved satis- 
factory, and saves duplication of cards in 
both catalogs. Should it ever be possible 
to shelve the music and musical literature 



1 Chicago spends per year two million dollars for 
musical instruction, one million dollars for the pur- 
chase of music, one million dollars for symphony 
concerts, recitals of artists and choral societies and 
five hundred thousand dollars for opera. 



in the same room as it should be, changes 
could then be made. 

The shelf card and composer card are 
equally full as to entry and include besides 
the composer's full name and the title of 
the composition, the key, the opus num- 
ber, the number of volumes, the publisher's 
series or publisher, the instrument, full 
contents and notes to supplement very 
often inadequate and misleading title- 
pages. The instrument should always be 
given as it is quite the most important item 
on the card, for a pianist would not care 
to take home a composition for the flute or 
violin; also a piano score of an opera or 
overture is a very different thing from a 
full score which in its turn is quite an- 
other thing from the separate parts for 
each instrument. 

Many collections of songs have no ac- 
companiment of any kind, others have 
simple or elaborate accompaniments for 
piano alone or in combination with other 
instruments and are for different voices, 
high, low, medium and so on. It is of the 
utmost importance, that the nature of each 
work be clearly described, to show definite- 
ly how a composition has been treated, to 
give the musical editor, transcriber or ar- 
ranger (to identify the edition), although 
it is not equally important that an added 
entry be made under his name. In 
our cataloging we were guided by the prac- 
tice of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 

The works of each composer are arranged 
in a general alphabetical list under his 
name, but unless they have distinctive 
titles, they are arranged according to the 
word in the title denoting the style of com- 
position rather than by the first word. 
That is, the symphonies are filed together, 
sonatas together, trios together, etc. For 
example: C major symphony and the 6th 
symphony are both filed under symphony. 
Concertos are all filed under "C" even if 
spelled with a "K." Various compositions 
of the same kind are arranged by opus 
number if possible. This brings all the 
various arrangements of one work together. 
If no opus number or any other number is 
given they are arranged by keys. 
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We have followed the classification pub- 
lished in Miss Hooper's "Selected list of 
music and books about music" to which we 
have made additions. Instrumental music 
is classified according to the instrument 
and not according to the character of the 
composition, except that concertos are kept 
together in one class and subdivided ac- 
cording to the instrument for which the 
music is arranged — as we thought it would 
be most useful to students in that way. 
The class number of the sheet music is pre- 
ceded by an "S" and the cards also stamped 
"sheet music" to direct the reader to the 
sheet music bin where it is kept. We 
used the opus number table of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. The sheet music 
cards are filed back of the bound volumes 
in the shelf list and alphabetically in the 
composer list. 

Binding is an important problem. There 
may or may not be something significant 
and illuminating in the choice of maroon 
for sacred songs, scarlet for secular songs, 
light blue for piano, navy blue for organ, 
red for opera, yellow for violin, light brown 
for viola, drab for violoncello, light blue 
for wind instruments, light green for cham- 
ber music and dark green for orchestra 
music — but it saves time in replacing 
books, in discovering out-of-place books, and 
the reader may perhaps be guided by this 
color scheme and go directly to the shelves 
for his particular instrument or composi- 
tion. 

Full buckram is used. The part for the 
principal instrument was bound and a 
muslin pocket was made on the inside 
cover to contain the remaining parts which 
were bound in flexible muslin. In chamber 
music the various instruments were sepa- 
rately bound in flexible muslin and the 
whole enclosed in a buckram portfolio. In 
one feature our music binding is perhaps 
unique. The board covers protrude beyond 
the top front edges of the sheets the ordi- 
nary one-quarter inch, but at the bottom 
the margin is doubled so as to save the 
edges of the leaves from becoming ragged 
from contact with the music stand. The 
sewing was done on tapes giving a flexible 



binding and permitting the music to lie 
open perfectly flat. For purposes of bind- 
ing, we have considered a composition of 
less than forty pages sheet music. The 
sheet music is put into paper covers with 
muslin back. Each sheet is pasted to a 
tape and sewed to the muslin hack. The 
sheet hinge tape that was used is so woven 
that when the sheet music is opened at 
any page it lies perfectly flat. Experience 
has shown that this is an excellent and 
durable covering. When there is an in- 
laid part for a separate instrument a 
pocket is made on the inside back cover. 
Where the front cover of a composition 
has no printing on the inverse side, it is 
cut and pasted on the cover for a title. 

The impression seems to be that sheet 
music is rather the ephemera of the musi- 
cal family and that although occasionally 
a composition of real merit may be pub- 
lished in sheet form it is not generally 
worth the special consideration of shelving 
and binding that would have to be given it. 
So when bought by librarians it is bound 
into volumes. Our experience in caring 
for the sheet music has been very satisfac- 
tory and our circulation statistics show it 
to be the most called for. 

We have no pianola rolls nor phono- 
graph records but I suppose that the treat- 
ment of these will be our next considera- 
tion. 

The fourth subject of the session was 

TRAINING FOR CATALOGING WORK 

While this was supposed to have been 
a round table discussion, few comments 
were made on the remarks. 

The first were by Miss Amy Allen, chief 
of the catalog division of the University of 
West Virginia library, on 

A College Cataloging Course of 22 Lessons* 

West Virginia is behind most states in 
library progress. The law permitting tax- 
ation for library purposes was passed but 
a few months ago. There is no library 
commission or library school. But we have 
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a two-hour course in library science, run- 
ning through the year, in the State Uni- 
versity. Most of our calls are for high 
school librarians, and they need college 
work with a little training rather than a 
summer course in library science. In a 
winter course of 22 lessons we follow Miss 
Hitchler's manual closely, but we make 
every lesson include a lesson in subject- 
headings, because the students seem to 
need that training most of all. Out of six 
students last year I had two girls who were 
born catalogers. I hope the others will 
never be called to test their training. 

Miss Lucia Haley, cataloger of the Se- 
attle public library, spoke of 

Professional Standards* 

The head of a recently established 
library school connected with a state uni- 
versity has said in a public lecture that 
the principal trouble with library assist- 
ants is that they do not know enough. 
This lack of knowledge does not refer to 
the handling of technical library routine, 
but to general information and education. 
The fundamental preparation for catalog- 
ing, the knowledge of books, is not ac- 
quired by submitting to the process of 
training in any school, nor is the habit of 
accuracy and systematic thought any more 
than strengthened by such training. The 
library school must give the technique of 
cataloging, but it cannot give the standard 
of literary taste and book-sense, which is 
simple, but not crude, and wise but not 
sophisticated. Even the really well-read 
students fitted for cataloging are apt to be 
unfamiliar with the mass of fiction, of a 
sort not studied in college courses. Ap- 
plied science is a field in which most cata- 
logers are weak. The student of inquisi- 
tive mind who dips into many courses will 
have a better subject-headings vocabulary 
than a thorough specialist. Musicians or 
artists who lack the talent for a career may 
have technical knowledge of use in special 
cataloging. If these people here and there 
with special qualifications for cataloging 



can be reached, the library service will 
gain in quality, and individuals will find 
their congenial vocation. 

Some publicity work for cataloging is 
necessary. Even if we were appraised 
neither as "highbrows" engaged in occult 
works by our awed admirers, nor as futile 
and fussy triflers by our detractors, it 
would be desirable to bring a real knowl- 
edge of cataloging aims and qualifi- 
cations before college students or others 
who might be attracted to the work. In 
the various material printed for vocational 
guidance library work is rather inade- 
quately treated. I would suggest that com- 
mittees arranging vocational conferences 
occasionally invite such speakers, as, for 
instance, the head catalogers of the New 
York or Brooklyn public libraries, whereby 
we might expect a rise in interest in cata- 
loging as a profession. 

As cataloging becomes more specialized 
we give less and less opportunity to the 
untrained worker. I cling to the old idea 
of starting from the bottom and working 
up. I wish we could at least give these 
girls their chance. The all-around training 
of general library work is indispensable to 
the cataloger and most desirable as prep- 
aration for library school training. There 
is also a certain value in having some 
catalogers who have been through the mill 
of pasting and shelving and stamping. It 
helps them to understand their subordi- 
nates. You may find humorous the idea of 
a series of popular articles on cataloging 
for some general magazine. A popular 
treatment of cataloging will undoubtedly 
be somewhat in the nature of an apology 
for our work. It will be interesting to see 
how well we can stand publicity. 

Miss Alice Dougan, of Purdue Univer- 
sity Library, queried: 

Is Cataloging Unpopular?* 

The fact that the number of students in 
library schools preferring cataloging is so 
small in proportion to the demand for 
catalogers means that we are getting cata- 
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principles underlie most of the library rec- 
logers who come to the work without en- 
thusiasm. The reasons for the unpopular- 
ity of cataloging are mainly psychological. 
The work is considered monotonous drud- 
gery. The attitude of other library work- 
ers is against it. In the library school 
courses the work at first is overburdened 
with details. There are so many oppor- 
tunities for inaccuracy. If there could be 
a special course of training for accuracy 
other than the cataloging course, how re- 
lieved teachers and pupils would be. An 
emphasis on the value of the catalog as a 
reference tool, and more training in bring- 
ing readers and books together would give 
greater efficiency. If the knowledge of 
books obtained by the cataloger could be 
utilized at the reference desk, if the knowl- 
edge of the reference librarian could be 
utilized in classifying and assigning sub- 
ject-headings, much of the friction would 
cease to exist. The cataloger and reference 
librarian should be one in purpose. 

Mrs. Theodora R. Brewitt, principal of 
the Los Angeles Public Library training 
school said: 

Our problem, in the training school of 
the Los Angeles public library, is to give 
the most thorough instruction in catalog- 
ing possible in an eight months' course. 
There are certain considerations in teach- 
ing cataloging to a training class which do 
not enter into the problem of instruction 
in the library schools. The first of these 
is the proportion of time which may legiti- 
mately be devoted to cataloging when the 
majority of students go into the local 
library and very few into departments 
where actual cataloging is required. It 
may be questioned whether a part of the 
time given to cataloging in the library 
schools might not be better spent in the 
training class on the subjects which lead 
to a knowledge and appreciation of books. 
On the other hand some of our students do 
go into small libraries where the first re- 
quirement of a trained assistant is a 
knowledge of cataloging. 

Another strong argument for the more 
extensive course is the fact that cataloging 



ords and a knowledge of them is essential 
in all bibliographical work. For these rea- 
sons we give to cataloging in our training 
school practically the same proportion of 
time in relation to the entire course, as is 
given in the library schools. This means 
thirty lessons with an average of three 
hours of practice work for each. Another 
problem peculiar to training classes is the 
extent of conformity to local practices 
when they differ from standard rules. 
Local methods must necessarily be fol- 
lowed to a large extent but in subject entry 
it has seemed best to use the A. L. A. sub- 
ject headings entirely for exercise work. 
Local variations are discussed in class and 
this discussion tends to fix in mind the 
principles of subject entry. 
It seems to me that as a rule, when there 
is an instructor who gives her entire time 
to the training class, she is the logical per- 
son to teach cataloging. It is often inad- 
visable for the head of the cataloging de- 
partment to take as much time from the 
work in the department as is required to 
teach and revise exercises. Extensive ex- 
perience and a knowledge of local methods 
are not so essential as the ability to teach. 

We take some pains to correlate the cata- 
loging course with other subjects. The 
students are required to assign subject 
headings to certain books in each classifi- 
cation lesson. Corrections for both subject 
headings and class numbers are discussed 
at the same time. The class instruction 
is only the foundation after all. A real 
grasp of cataloging comes only after broad- 
er experience in relating books to the needs 
of the people. 

Miss Esther A. Smith, head cataloger of 
Michigan University library, dealt with 

Some Heresies 1 

We have doubtless all heard others be- 
side Mr. Compton 2 give expression to the 
thought that "Cataloging is despised by 
every true librarian." To those of us who 
find a never-failing source of fascination in 



iAbstract. Her paper was read by Francis L. D. 
Goodrich, University of Michigan library. 
2 Public libraries, March, 1915. 
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the subject of cataloging the question 
comes "Why this attitude?" The answer, 
I feel sure is to be found in the methods 
of training catalogers. The cataloger is 
urged constantly to know books, to study 
books. To my mind it is quite as essential 
that she study people, — their types, their 
characteristics and their habits of mind. 
Instead of being a creature apart, living 
wholly in and for her books she should 
lose no reasonable opportunity for ming- 
ling with people in their social and intel- 
lectual pursuits. 

In the study of cataloging the mechanical 
is overemphasized. The catalog becomes a 
mere wooden case filled with uninteresting 
and painfully exact cards, instead of a vital 
element in the library's service to the com- 
munity. The majority of young catalogers 
seem to think that a library catalog is a 
modern institution. Would not their inter- 
est in their work be greatly increased by 
a knowledge of the history of catalogs? A 
history of the catalog of the British Mu- 
seum together with a brief account of the 
"Battle of the Rules" would furnish a 
sound basis for the discussion of codes, 
emphasizing the fact that the principles 
on which the codes are founded are the 
essentials. 

The technical instruction should begin 
with work in subject headings, the most 
interesting as well as the most important — 
and usually the least satisfactory — part of 
the catalog. Instruction in subject head- 
ings must follow what McMurray calls the 
"combined dictation and independent 
thought method." In a choice of a subject 
the student is obliged to exercise the power 
of independent and constructive thinking, 
while the results of this reasoning must 
be made to conform "in arrangement and 
terminology" to dictated rules. It is surely 
not necessary that the student should in- 
variably agree with the instructor. Disa- 
greements are inevitable and should be 
frankly discussed before the class, if pos- 
sible, and if a student is able to present 
adequate reasons for her choice of heading, 
and is not convinced by the teacher, her 
work should be allowed to stand. 



Let the teacher beware of confusing ac- 
curacy with "finickiness" and thus dis- 
crediting the former in the minds of the 
student. Provided the result does not de- 
tract from the neatness and legibility of 
the card variations in space and punctua- 
tion may often be disregarded. I would 
like to enter a plea for the revision of cata- 
loging problems by the teacher and not by 
a reviser who is not in close personal touch 
with the students. The revision should not 
be a mechanical matter consisting simply 
in showing the student wherein she has 
failed to agree with the teacher, but an 
understanding study, not only of the work 
presented but of the student's mind and 
personality. Unnecessary corrections will 
discourage the careful conscientious stu- ' 
dent — if it is not the means of lowering 
the teacher in her estimation — and I have 
known it to lead to ridicule of the entire 
course. Shall the student be given help 
outside of class, or must she "work out her 
own salvation"? How many really work 
student of cataloging is usually entering 
out salvation and not condemnation? The 
an untried field. It is essential that she 
start right. Let her be helped to an answer 
to her questions, but let her be made to 
feel that she has really solved the problem 
herself and not been furnished with a full- 
grown and well equipped answer simply 
for the asking. It is in the study of printed 
cards that uniformity in essentials may be 
emphasized. 

Throughout the course the student must 
be encouraged to use her imagination. She 
must be urged to form mental pictures of 
her cards in the catalog and of the people 
who will use them. Not only will the use 
of imagination make cataloging far from 
mechanical, it will give to the cataloger 
some of the reward that comes from a 
sense of the value of her work. A few 
hours spent in helping the public to use the 
catalog will give her a keener insight into 
their mental processes and a greater ap- 
preciation of the needs of the catalog itself 
than any amount of study. Above all must 
the student be made to realize that the 
catalog is a tool for the assistance of the 
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patrons of the library, not a work of art 
for exciting the admiration of visiting li- 
brarians. 

Miss Helen B. Sutliff, head cataloger 
of Leland Stanford Jr. University Library, 
talked on 

Things Not Mentioned in the Curriculum 

"I cannot help thinking," said C. A. Cut- 
ter, "that the golden age of cataloging is 
over and that the difficulties and discus- 
sions which have furnished an innocent 
pleasure to so many will interest them no 
more. Another lost art." 

Really the golden age is just beginning. 
The Library of Congress with its corps of 
first-class bibliographers, gives magnificent 
service to libraries. And in my opinion, 
any school, or any library that departs 
from the usage of the Library of Congress, 
except to shorten entries when cards have 
to be typed, is storing up for itself a great 
deal of unnecessary trouble. In the uni- 
versity and large reference libraries, after 
the Library of Congress has done the best 
it can for them, there is still a considerable 
proportion of the cataloging that must be 
done by the catalogers of the library. For 
that kind of work special training is es- 
sential and it is not supplied by the library 
schools. It goes without saying that a first- 
class general education is essential. A 
thorough knowledge of German and French 
is indispensable, while the other modern 
languages and Greek and Latin are only a 
little less important. Equipped with these 
and some technical instruction best sup- 
plied by the schools, the cataloger must 
get the rest of his training in the library 
to which he is assigned. Columbia is lead- 
ing the way in giving its assistants oppor- 
tunity for specialization in their work, and 
best of all, in giving them academic stand- 
ing in the university when they are 
equipped to take it. A good cataloger is 
"born, not made," so, besides the knowledge 
and the training, he must have vision and 
imagination, and must love knowledge for 
its own sake. 

Miss Sula Wagner, chief of catalog and 



order departments of the St. Louis public 
library, spoke forcefully as follows: 

Training presupposes a good general edu- 
cation, including Latin, German and as 
many other languages as possible. If cred- 
its are given for various languages it seems 
to me that most should be given for Ger- 
man as the learning of another foreign 
alphabet will appear less formidable after 
that. If typewriting is to be taught, a good 
commercial method should be adhered to. 
No speeding with two fingers should be 
tolerated. Throughout the course the use 
of a good library hand should be insisted 
upon, constant practice being given to those 
whose handwriting is not perfectly legible 
letter by letter. 

The first training proper should be in the 
use of a card catalog. Lists, commercial 
and other should be checked with the cata- 
log. In other words the catalog should 
cease being mysterious before any cata- 
loging is done. 

One set of cataloging rules should be 
taught thoroughly. I do not believe in 
the comparative method for beginners. 
There must, however, be constant reminder 
of the fact that there are other codes. 
Note should always be made as to where 
the rule differs from that adopted by the 
Library of Congress, as it is impossible to 
ignore the usage of that Library and do 
most efficient work. 

The Handbook of the card section of the 
Library of Congress should be made fa- 
miliar to the student and the rules for 
ordering cards learned. The use of the 
"A. L. A. List of subject headings" should 
be taught with constant reference to Li- 
brary of Congress headings, differences 
pointed out and their reasons explained. 
As the Dewey Classification is in most 
common use, it should be taught, the char- 
acteristics of two or three other schemes 
being merely pointed out. Throughout the 
course constant tests of accuracy should 
be made. Accuracy comes first, but speed 
runs it a close second. Accuracy is the 
balm which the slow worker applies to her 
soul but I have not found that slowness 
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and accuracy necessarily accompany each 
other. 

Books used for practice work should have 
no marks in them whatever, and work 
should be done without reference to any 
library catalog. A course in indexing 
should be given. As good practice work I 
suggest the indexing of a volume of some 
library bulletin not already indexed. 

The cataloger must understand that 
when her course is finished she still has 
ahead of her the acquisition of all the lan- 
guages in the world and that she must be 
ready to adapt her code of rules to catalog- 
ing music, manuscripts, lecture courses, 
etc. She must have a thirst after knowl- 
edge and be an omnivorous reader. She 
must keep up and cultivate her taste for 
pure literature. She must be able to dis- 
tinguish good, bad and slush. She must 
mingle with her fellow workers and the 
outside world. In fact, she must be a 
"Busy Bertha." 

Miss Alice M. Healt, head cataloger of 
the San Francisco public library, dwelt on 
the phase: 

Training Catalogers In Public Libraries 
by Actual Work* 

Among the conditions which may make 
the practical method of training catalogers 
necessary are distance from the centers of 
instruction in library science, a limited 
budget and municipal legislation, as for ex- 
ample, in the city of San Francisco, where 
the employment of people in any branch of 
the municipal service is limited to those 
who have resided within the city for at 
least one year. The financial appropriation 
may be insufficient to provide a large 
enough corps to conduct a training class of 
a high standard. If an apprentice does 
work acceptable to a department, accom- 
plishing an actual output, she should be 
paid accordingly. If her presence is a 
detriment she should not be in the library 
at all. The great advantage of a training 
class is the breadth of view it gives. This 
same advantage may be gained in the de- 



partment by talks and discussions upon 
other departments. As it is advisable that 
all assistants in the library acquire some 
knowledge of records and their use, the 
system of rotation may be used, by which 
members of other departments may be 
placed in the catalog department on part 
time and have experience in handling all 
records and in making some. The catalog 
department must have regular full-time as- 
sistants whose training should include a 
few minutes a day assigned to the study of 
rules. The shortest route to the acquire- 
ment of theoretical knowledge is by practi- 
cal work accompanied by verbal instruc- 
tion and later by the study of printed rules 
applicable to the work already done. Initi- 
ative should be engendered by confidence 
in the ability of an assistant. No one per- 
son has a monopoly on the acquisition of 
knowledge. What one can do, another can 
at least aim to do, and probably can do. 
Where an apprentice has learned one step 
well she should be expected to instruct an- 
other in that step. Teaching makes for 
definiteness of thought and of expression 
of thought. Assistants should be encour- 
aged to ask questions at any and at all 
times. A chief cataloger should train her- 
self not to be annoyed by constant inter- 
ruption. Naturally in the selection of as- 
sistants the personal element is a factor. 
The effectiveness of any department is as 
much weakened by the advent of an indif- 
ferent or unpleasant personality as by a 
poor grade of work. 

Does it pay to instruct assistants in this 
way? It does pay where conditions are 
such that there is permanent residence. In 
a library where the personnel of the staff 
changes often, it would be wholly imprac- 
ticable. 

Some lines by Mr. Joseph F. Daniels, 
librarian of the Riverside, Cal., public li- 
brary, were then read on 

A Perspective View of Catalog Teaching* 

We are beginning to adjust all rules to 
fit the public habit of mind and to see a 
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catalog as the people see it. The day is 
not far distant when we shall disprove the 
old saying that the catalog is made for the 
librarian. We can never get away from 
the fact that knowledge is complex and 
mobile. Catalog rules must be flexible and 
resilient. We try in our short courses at 
Riverside to disabuse the student mind of 
the idea that a complete submission to any 
set of rules is safe and sure. 

Modern cataloging as taught in schools is 
a very limited subject and no real per- 
spective or sense of proportion can exist 
without a little more horizon and more 
area exposed. To understand the structure 
of a topical analysis is absolutely necessary 
in the display and arrangement of any sub- 
ject matter that is to be assembled for a 
definite purpose, and the topical analysis 
is the actual combination of all our knowl- 
edge of cataloging and classification. Topi- 
cal analysis is a proper study in advanced 
cataloging and in my perspective of our 
public service in libraries it seems clear 
that we must do more for students in that 
. more expert performance. We must add 
another advanced course for specialists 
who shall not only be good workmen in 
the construction of the ordinary library 
catalog, but must be able to analyze the 
subject matter of a great lawsuit or a 
Special collection of data, so that the whole 
of the material may be quickly consulted 
without the useless handling of a single 
book or manuscript. 

Mr. T. Franklin Cuebier, asst. librarian 
of Harvard, contributed some very valu- 
able suggestions, which in his absence were 
read by the chairman:* 

My theme should be narrowed by the ex- 
clusion of elementary work. The library 
schools teach elementary catalog practice 
satisfactorily even in the time allowed it in 
their crowded schedules. Moreover the Li- 
brary of Congress by its magnificent and 
pioneer work in placing at our disposal its 
own catalog titles has made it unnecessary 
for other libraries to repeat this work each 
for itself. Cataloging in the smaller and 
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moderate sized libraries means no more 
than handling Library of Congress cards 
plus classification. The field left for pres- 
ent discussion is that of more difficult cata- 
loging called for by the larger reference 
and university libraries. The fifty to 
seventy-five per cent of their accessions 
which these libraries are obliged to cata- 
log for themselves include the more diffi- 
cult of the titles acquired. Whom shall we 
get to do this work? Our files are cum- 
bered with letters from leisurely ladies 
with a taste for reading and the cultivation ' 
incident to European travel, who know 
some French, less German and little Latin; 
we greet annually a crop of graduates from 
our colleges; we get help which is some- 
times invaluable and sometimes shoddy 
from the graduate student, but we too sel- 
dom come in touch with the person of 
trained mind and good language equipment 
looking for a permanent position as cata- 
loged I have not included the library 
school graduate in my list. Personally I 
have heard less frequently from her ap- 
parently because the library school is not 
ordinarily preparing workers for our 
specialized field. 

In considering our requirements I come 
to my first thesis that training for cata- 
loging and classification has scarcely more 
than begun when the cataloger finds her- 
self engaged. Every cataloger whether a 
beginner or experienced should be continu- 
ally progressing along the road indicated 
by President Lowell where each should 
know as much as possible about some one 
thing and a little about a lot of things, and 
it should be the aim of our library ad- 
ministrators to encourage this persistently 
and continuously. In the happy time when 
we shall have mints of money, we shall 
have a person or group of persons suited 
to each line of cataloging, keep them close- 
ly in touch with the specialists who haunt 
our precincts and encourage steady de- 
velopment^ their chosen fields. Until this 
happy time arrives is not the demand for 
low cost and high efficiency to be met only 
by training persons who while not avowed 
specialists are at least keeping in touch 
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with the present advances and have be- 
come to some extent familiar with the past 
work in their respective fields? In a col- 
lege community this is probably easier than 
in a public library. But in both public and 
college libraries the cataloger can do what 
is most important, keep up steady reading 
along defined lines. 

Let us now discuss more at length the 
training that must precede the acceptance 
of a position. What must our aspiring ap- 
plicant know? First and foremost foreign 
languages and the more the better. They 
are the tools of our trade and expensive tools 
for the knowledge should be a good reading 
knowledge. I deprecate the term "a cata- 
loger's knowledge" so often used to mean 
a smatterer's knowledge of a few frequently 
recurring book terms and the ability to dis- 
tinguish a verb from a noun. It should 
mean the ability to read an encyclopedia 
article understandingly and readily, and 
with exact knowledge of terminations and 
accents. It is in a way unfortunate that our 
trade demands a knowledge so difficult to 
acquire for it draws into our work gradu- 
ates whose interests and previous studies 
have been confined to languages and litera- 
ture and excludes those whose studies have 
not demanded a broad language equipment. 
However I believe a good language equip- 
ment for the beginner must be insisted on 
for the normal person is much more likely 
to progress along a field of topical reading 
connected with his daily work than to per- 
sist in the acquirement of a language. That 
candidate will be most surely successful 
whose mind has been trained to work out 
with independence difficult problems. She 
should be warned against spreading super- 
ficially over many fields. She should be 
encouraged to work at least one to some 
depth. 

How is the cataloger to learn the de- 
tailed technique of our art? The regular 
colleges have offered me a much larger 
number of persons equipped for our work 
than have the library schools, undoubtedly 
because the library school has more de- 
mand for persons who are to occupy ad- 
ministrative positions while our large cata- 



log departments need persons with minds 
trained for scholarly research and these 
are usually found in colleges. If possible 
I would like to reject the apprentice plan 
as interfering too much with the duties of 
the regular staff. I should like to hasten 
the day of affiliation between the library 
school and neighboring college whereby the 
student in her senior college year could 
take a couple of professional courses to 
count toward her A. B. degree and could 
continue in her graduate professional year 
one advanced college course providing re- 
search work in her major subject, while 
devoting the rest of the year to courses 
fitting the cataloger's needs. This plan 
is perhaps visionary at present and the 
most practical solution is for one of our 
library schools to study the needs of the 
largest libraries and offer a one year course 
to college graduates. In such a course 
much time should be devoted to the general 
principles of classification and to the study 
of reference books and methods of investi- 
gation. The chief object of the course I 
have in mind is to warn the immature 
mind to avoid aimless work, to teach the 
principles behind the rules, to train the 
student to work out extensions of the codes, 
to study the objects of the work and the 
persons who will use it and to acquire an 
instinctive foreknowledge of those occasions 
when blind obedience leads to the ditch. Is 
there not sufficient demand to make such 
a course a paying proposition? 

A much appreciated contribution by Miss 
Thebesa Hitchler, sup't of cataloging, 
Brooklyn public library, was read by Miss 
Ida B. Weed, of the San Francisco public 
library : * 

The training of a good cataloger should 
differ in no wise from the training of a 
good general library worker except perhaps 
in degree. The two qualifications most 
needed by almost anyone in the profession 
are scholarship and gumption. If you can 
have but one of them let it be "gumption" 
or horse sense. A thin veneer of scholarship 
which may thicken gradually with experi- 
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ence, may be grafted on the cataloger with 
a solid foundation of gumption, but the lat- 
ter quality if left out of her composition 
is one difficult to call out of the nowhere 
in the first place, and owing to the peculiar 
exigencies of cataloging and the mental 
loneliness during working hours, proves 
slow of expansion under conditions of the 
best. As most catalogers have doubtless 
discovered for themselves ere this, their 
work stands for or against them in undeni- 
able shape for almost all time. For a cata- 
loger to change her mind means changing 
at the same time some written record or 
other. It behooves the cataloger therefore 
to be more accurate, and therefore more 
capable of concentration than most, with- 
out sacrificing the speed which spells "ef- 
ficiency;" to be adaptable to changes in 
superiors, co-workers and physical sur- 
roundings, to be broadly consistent with 
due regard to the growing demands of the 
public we serve, and the problems of cost, 
both of work and materials, and of space 
for such materials. A good cataloger 
grows broader as time goes on, and her 
knowledge, judgment and ability should 
keep pace with her growth. Consequently 
she will not stick to what has been done 
yesterday even though she herself insti- 
tuted the practice, if she discovers a better 
method to-day. 

Other things being equal I would choose 
to-day the library school trained cataloger. 
Cataloging, unlike work with the public, 
demands a knowledge of the guiding prin- 
ciples, at least, to insure a good foundation, 
and these principles cannot be acquired by 
mere observation and subsequent practice. 
It requires actual instruction with super- 
vision and revision of the work. 

The Library schools to-day are special- 
izing more and more, but there is danger 
in segregation if carried too far. The best 
cataloger is perfectly conversant with all 
branches of library work, and imbued with 
a sense of the proportionate importance of 
each. The normal man or woman is apt 
to make the best cataloger, for efficiency in 
library work is not obtained by separating 
the various branches of the work into dis- 



tinct units which bear little relation to one 
another. The cataloger who can do any other 
part of the work when required and do it 
well — taking into account the paucity of 
practical experience — will make the more 
intelligent all-round cataloger. To sum up 
I would say that a really good cataloger 
should possess these qualifications: — Com- 
mon sense or gumption, More common 
sense, Good judgment, Knowledge increas- 
ing to Scholarship, An open mind and 
Broad views, Special training, Accuracy, 
Speed, Concentration, And a disposition 
"not too good for human nature's daily 
food." 
On motion the meeting then adjourned. 



The special session, Saturday morning 
at 10 a. m., was opened by a statement by 
Mr. Chas. H. Hastings of the Library of 
Congress, concerning a 

PROPOSED MANUAL ON THE AR- 
RANGEMENT OF CARDS IN 
ALPHABETICAL CATALOGS 

It has been decided that the card divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress with as- 
sistance from the L. C. catalog division 
and the co-operation of users of the L. C. 
cards, will undertake to compile a manual 
for the arrangement of cards in a dic- 
tionary catalog or any alphabetically ar- 
ranged catalog. 

It has seemed best to cut loose from 
Cutter's Rules entirely and make the pres- 
ent arrangement of cards in the L. C. pub- 
lic catalog the basis of the rules. Varia- 
tions from Cutter's Rules will probably 
be given in different type or in parallel 
columns. A systematic arrangement which 
will facilitate a grasp of the rules as a 
whole will probably be adopted. Enough 
examples will be supplied to illustrate 
fully the rule. Useful information as to 
methods and appliances for the preliminary 
sorting and arranging of cards, cost of 
sorting, arranging and filing, and sugges- 
tions for guides and labels will be included. 

Information and suggestions from cata- 
logers in other libraries are desired. One 
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questionnaire has already been sent out to 
about 150 libraries. With the replies to 
this as a basis, a questionnaire can be 
framed which will be definite and probably 
final. 

It seems desirable to have a committee 
of the A. L. A. Catalog Section appointed 
to give advice and make suggestions, 
particularly to insure that the alternative 
rules fulfill the requirements. 1 

I shall devote the rest of the time al- 
lotted to me to a brief statement as to 
some of the more important moot points in 
arrangement as shown by the replies to 
the circular letter recently sent out. 

Arrangement under place names (coun- 
tries, states, cities, etc.). 

The problem of satisfactorily arranging 
entries under place names is by far the 
most difficult which we have to solve. The 
method of arrangement at L. C. is to put the 
entries in three main alphabets: (1) Works 
by the government as a whole and its 
executive offices, together with constitu- 
tions or charters, and immediately follow- 
ing each of these the subject entries per- 
taining to it; (2) Subject entries pertain- 
ing to the political division as a whole; 
(3) Works by and about institutions of 
the government which are not classed with 
the executive offices, works by and about 
associations, and titles. 2 

The chief disadvantages of this arrange- 
ment are: (1) Users of the catalog, not 
knowing the cataloger's criterion of dis- 
tinction between an executive office and an 
institution, will look in the first alphabet 
for entries which are filed in the third 
alphabet and vice versa. (2) The subjects 



1 The committee suggested was appointed as fol- 
lows : Mr. t T. Franklin Currier, ass't libn., Harvard 
Univ. ; Miss Margaret Mann, chief cataloger, Car- 
negie Libr., Pittsburgh; Miss Mary Sutliff, N. Y. 
public library, Library school ; Miss Bessie Gold- 
berg, head cataloger, Chicago public libr. ; Mr. 
Clifford B. Clapp, head cataloger, Dartmouth Col- 
lege; Mr. Chas. J. Matthews, libn., Ohio Univ., 
Athens, O. ; Miss Mary E. Hazeltine, Univ. of 
Wis. Lib. sch., Madison, Wis.; Miss Nella J. Mar- 
tin, asst., Univ. of Cal., lib., Berkeley, Cal. 

2 Exception is made in the case of Army, Navy 
and Constitution. The large groups of subject en- 
tries for these are placed in the second main alpha- 
bet. 



with which the executive offices are con- 
cerned are so far removed from works by 
and about these offices that users of the 
catalog fail to locate the one or the other. 
Michigan University, Minnesota University, 
and Cleveland Public (branch catalogs) 
are putting everything in one alphabet. 
Cleveland Public (main catalog), Illinois 
University and Pomona Public put asso- 
ciations and titles in a second alphabet, 
rest in first alphabet. California Univer- 
sity puts official institutions with associa- 
tions and titles in second alphabet, rest in 
first alphabet. Other libraries reported that 
they were putting works about the country 
with works by the country as author, but 
failed to state what was being done with 
institutions, associations and titles. 
New York State, Massachusetts State and 
Harvard University have adopted, experi- 
mentally at least, a two alphabet arrange- 
ment in which the division is according to 
form of entry, entries consisting of name 
of place followed by period or dash and a 
subheading being placed in the first alpha- 
bet, all other entries in the second alphabet. 
Pittsburgh puts works about the executive 
departments in the second alphabet with 
works about the political division as a 
whole. Yale University formerly arranged 
in this way but is now changing over to 
the method followed at L. C. Chicago Pub- 
lic puts institutions and associations which 
pertain to the place in the third alphabet, 
and titles, firms and non-localized asso- 
ciations in a fourth alphabet. Libraries are 
evidently having difficulty with states and 
cities of the same name, especially the 
New Yorks. L. C. puts the author en- 
tries for New York city first, the subject 
entries for the city next, the author entries 
for the state third, the subject entries for 
the state fourth. Institutions and asso- 
ciations pertaining to either city or state, 
firm names and titles are all put in one 
general mixture in a fifth alphabet. By this 
arrangement the institutions of New York 
City, including the New York Public Li- 
brary, are placed some fifteen trays away 
from the official entries for New York City 
with the whole of New York State between 
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them. Pittsburgh Carnegie and Chicago 
Public use a third alphabet for associations 
pertaining to the city of New York with 
"city" occurring as a part of the name or 
supplied in brackets, a similar third alpha- 
bet for the state of New York and a seventh 
extra alphabet for titles and associations 
and firms which have neither "city" nor 
"state" as a part of the name. The same 
libraries place main entries for pub- 
lic institutions in the first alphabet 
with one very desirable result at 
least, viz., that the state library and 
the city library line up with the exec- 
utive departments, as I am convinced they 
should, inasmuch as the great majority 
of the users of the catalogs will expect 
to find them there. The St. Louis Public, 
altho maintaining a third alphabet of in- 
stitutions and titles, places state and city 
libraries in the first alphabet. I expect to 
find that other libraries have adopted the 
same practice. I hope that the Library of 
Congress will find it practicable to adopt it 
and thereafter indicate by the style of 
type, that it favors placing state and city 
libraries in the first alphabet. 

Arrangement of subdivisions under sub- 
jects. 

The L. C. practice is to arrange in 3 
groups: (1) according to form or relation 
other than that of space, (2) according to 
space or geographical division, (3) ac- 
cording to style of heading, headings 
formed by inversion being placed in a 
separate class. Arrangement in one al- 
phabet, regardless of logic, punctuation, or 
inversion, is now being tried at Columbia 
University, Harvard University, Michi- 
gan University, Massachusetts Agricultural 
College and Riverside Public. California 
University is now putting in one group 
the headings which are put in the first two 
groups at L. C. but is not fully satisfied, 
and may decide to separate again into two 
groups. Minnesota University puts all in 
one alphabet but in effect separates the 
geographical by prefixing the word "of" 
to name of place, e. g., Botany of Cali- 



fornia. Other libraries reported that they 
would probably change and put all the 
classes in one alphabet. Arrangement in 
one alphabet was adopted and advocated in 
the last edition of the A. L. A. List of 
subject headings and it seems probable 
that this has influenced numerous li- 
braries. 

Arrangement of added entries. 

Enoch Pratt, Harvard University, John 
Crerar, U. S. Bureau of Education and U. 
S. Geological Survey have done away with 
the second alphabet under authors. Several 
others are considering this change. The re- 
plies indicate much uncertainty as to the 
arrangement of added entries. They indi- 
cate that the present method of designat- 
ing such entries on the L. C. cards tends 
to confuse catalogers and filers. When a 
writer is an adapter of another writer's 
works, or a compiler of a publication is- 
sued by, a society or government office he 
assumes a position analogous to that of a 
joint author. As catalogers well know, it 
is often difficult to decide whether the main 
entry should be under the original writer 
or the adapter, under the compiler or un- 
der the society or office responsible for the 
publication of the work. Part of the us- 
ers of the catalog will look first under 
the one heading, part under the other; but 
the great majority will look in the first 
alphabet and all such entries should be 
placed in the first alphabet. In the code of 
rules recently published by Pittsburgh the 
above distinction as to the filing of added 
entries has been plainly brought out. Cleve- 
land Public and New York Public Library 
School have also emphasized them. They 
cannot be emphasized too much. If the 
practice were adopted of designating on 
the L. C. cards the entries which belong in 
the first alphabet by a special symbol, e. 
g., a large roman figure instead of a small 
one, I believe that the present tendency to 
give up the useful division into two alpha- 
bets would be arrested. The L. C. prac- 
tice of designating a compiler of a certain 
type as "Editor" in the heading on the 
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printed card seems also to have caused 
confusion. Some libraries seem uncertain 
whether such entries should be filed in the 
first alphabet or the second. 

Arrangement of entries under subjects. 

To minimize the difficulty arising from a 
large collection of entries under a subject, 
the John Crerar Library arranges books 
under subject in inverse order of date of 
publication. Columbia University has 
adopted the same plan, excepting works in 
Literature. Other libraries are trying the 
plan or are considering it. The District of 
Columbia Public Library divides the en- 
tries when' numerous into two classes, 
books before 1900 and books from 1900 
on. Harvard University Library follows 
the same plan but in some cases makes 
the division at 1890. 

Arrangement of editions. 

In university libraries there seems to 
be a strong tendency to arrange editions 
by editor instead of date. Some appar- 
ently arrange by editor throughout, others 
arrange by editors in literature only, or in 
the case of voluminous authors only. 

Arrangement of Books in the Bible. 

Harvard University Library, Illinois 
University Library and Massachusetts 
State Library have had the moral cour- 
age to arrange separate books of the 
Bible in alphabetical order. Even tho 
no other libraries are found to have adopted 
this practice, I trust that an alternative 
rule covering it will appear in the manual. 

Umlaut. 

About one third of the libraries report- 
ing, including John Crerar, Cleveland Pub- 



lic, Pittsburgh Public and Vassar College, 
disregard Cutter's rule and file a. 6, ii as 
a, o, u because they find that such arrange- 
ment is simpler or suits their constituency 
better. Cleveland Public reports that the 
arrangement favored by Cutter was found 
to be advantageous neither to the English 
speaking nor to the German speaking citi- 
zen. 



Considerable interesting discussion was 
elicited which lack of allotted space pre- 
vents recording. 

Mr. Hastings expressed willingness to 
co-operate in this publication with a Com- 
mittee of the Catalog section of the A. L. A. 

Miss Wagner moved the appointment of 
this advisory committee. This motion was 
seconded and unanimously approved, and 
the following committee appointed: 

Chairman, Margaret Mann, Carnegie 
library, Pittsburgh; T. Franklin Currier, 
Harvard; Mary Sutliff, New York P. L.; 
Bessie Goldberg, Chicago P. L.; Clifford 
Clapp, Dartmouth Coll.; Chas. G. Matthews, 
Ohio Univ.; Mary E. Hazel tine, Univ. of 
Wis. Library school; Nella J. Martin, Univ. 
of California. 

Mr. Martel next said a few words con- 
cerning some new types of L. C. entries 
and passed around some sample cards. 

Suggestions were solicited for subjects 
most in need of expansion in the D. C. 
This met with a hearty response. 

An attempt to secure suggestions for the 
program of the section for next year met 
with no response. 

Miss Gosman, chairman of the nominat- 
ing committee, proposed the following for 
officers of the Section for the ensuing year: 
For Chairman: Miss Sula Wagner, chief 
of the catalog and order department, St. 
Louis P. L.; for Secretary: Miss Charlotte 
H. Foye, John Crerar Library, Chicago. 

These ladies were unanimously elected. 

On motion the section adjourned. 



